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ABSTRACT ¥ 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest the utility 
cf an alternate level of data collection for desegregation research. 
There appears to exist an important disparity between the results 
generated by a large number of empirical studies and their 
application to segregation remedy at the classroom, school, and 
district level. This paper*s bias is that the "numerical indicators" 
and correlates of desegregation which have been used in national y 
level studies have had minimal impact in moving schools from the 
segregated tc desegregated to the integrated stages. The emphasis 
then of this data collectior- model is focused on those school.and 
district level factors which continue to tender schools for all 
practical purposes segregated. These school and district level 
factors are’ classified as fcllows: Organizational Patterns (Fiscal 
Consideraticns, Funding terns, Allocation of Educational 
Resources; FPclicy Consideraticns; Adjustwent Procedure Mentality, 
Acquiescent ae ee Administrative Patterns (Staffing Patterns, 
System-Indivitual Metaperspective, Information Access, and 
Instructional Patterns (In-Schocl Segregation, Counseling, Special 
Education, Cc-Curricular Activities). This paper indicates that these- 
factors are critical to the desegregation process. Although a school 
has been designated legally desegregated, occurrences within it can 
render it for all, practical purposes virtually racially segregated. 
Thus, a schccl which is desegregated or desegregating, can through 
Banifulaticns of the above factors, become resegregated. 
(Author/JM) | , : ‘ 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this paper Is to- suggest the utility of an 
‘alternate level of data collection for desegregation research. 
‘ There appeacs to exist an important disparity between the results ‘ 
generated by a large number of empirida!l studies and their ap- i: 
plication to segregation remedy at the classroom, school, and dis- 
trict level. Our bias is that the "numerical indicators" ‘and 
- correlates of desegregation which have been used in national 
level studies have had minimal impact in moving schools from the ‘ 
segregated to desegregated to the integrated stages. -The empha- 
sis then of our data collection model is focused on those school 
fend district level factors which continue to render schools for 
a!) practical purposes segregated. These school and district 
level factors are classified as organizational, administrative, 
. .and- instructional. 
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Level and Remedy in School Desegregation Research 


Introduction © © ? * 


It is the purpose of this paper to suggest the utility of an alternate 
level of data collection for desegregation research. There appears to exist 
‘an important disparity between the results generated by a large number of 
empirical studies and their application to segregation remedy at the class- 
room, school, and district lével (Riffel, et al., 1976). It is our bias that 
the’ "numerical indicators" and Seeeelaees of desegregation which have been 
used in national level studies have had minimal impact in moving schools from 


/ 


the segregated to desegregated to the eae stages. } 
of our public schools came in 1966 


Added impetus for the desegregati 
when James Coleman dokbtaioa Equality of Educational 0 ortunity. in kes 
report Coleman stated that desegregation should be expected to have a positive 
effect on: Black achtevement and he concluded that "the achievement of minority 
pupils depends more on the schools they attend than does the achievement of 
majority pupils" (p. 22). Willie (1976, p. 318) reported that: 

. « The Coleman Report (1966) encompassed other findings: (1) "it 
appears that differences between schools account os only a small 
fraction of differences in pupil achievement," (2) "minority pupils 

: . have far less conviction than whites that they can affect their 

wn environments and futures,” (3) "when (minority students have-@ belief 
hat they can affect their own environments and futures), .. . their 
achievement is higher than that of whites who lack that conviction," 


and (4) "those Blacks in schools with a higher proportion of whites 


. : 
have a greater sense of control." ' 


ee 


Equality of Educational Opportunity, however, had an explosive dmpatt 
on desegregation research. The enormity of the project can — by ed 


looking at the question of“how segregation affects the level of aclevertent 

of students. Reanalysis of ‘Coleman's data led Mayeske (1969) along with Sa 
Mosteller and Moynihan (1972) to concur with Coleman that once school 
‘soclo-economtc composition had been taken into account such factors as 

teacher qualifications, school facilities, wn expenditures contributed little 
in explaining differences in school level achievement. ‘Jencks (1972) went 
further and concluded that the school environment made little difference in 
achievement or social status. Other Gitaveisatins, however, eaetuaea that 
several factors play a role in the nature and level of academic achievement 
(Clement, Bisenhart, & Wood, 1976). In another variation, academic norms and 
expectations whieh characterize the student body have also been used: to 
explain the variance in academic achievement (McDill, Rigsby, & Meyers, 1973). 
Brookover et al., (1976) in their study of elementary school climate, com~ 


position, and socio-economic status in relation to academic achievement 


t 


concluded: 
It is clear that school composition doegrnot necessarily determine 
A 
school climate and, therefore, changes i climate do not guarantee 
changes in school level achievement (p. 35). 
In applying these findings to the school desegregation issue they state: : 
It seems safe to conclude that neither racial nor socio-economic 


desegregation of schools automatically produces higher school 


achievement, If the unfavorable social-psychological climate which 


“typically characterises segregated black and lower SES schools continues 
- to prevail for the poor or minority students in the desegregated schools, 
desegregation is not likely to materially affect the achievement of 
the students (p. 35). : _ ; it 
Using the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Bundren (1974) tnvespigated 
the achievement pattern of beck students prior to and after two years of 
desegregation in the Clark Gaunty School District ak Las Vegas, Nevada (under 
their current desegregation plan). He stated that some accomplishments 
were evident in inproving the achievement — of Blacks; however, a 
wide gap still existed between the achievement of Black and white studerits. 
Since the. Brown’ dectaton, however, the level of student achievement in 
desegregated ‘sthools has not been the only issue of concern ttamiton:, 1976): 
acnitiag serene by race, socio-econotiic segregation, exclusion of 
students, gtudent behavior, in-school segregation, bussing, resistance to 
desegregation, Sretalin of support for desegregation, ‘legal complexities, 
the limits of achedile: . : 
Farley (1976) stated that generally investigators of school sijragarion 
during the last two decades seemed to concur regarding the following points: 
1) For more than a decade after the 1954 Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka ruling, there was little actual desegregation of schools. 
2) Beginning in the 1960's new pressures affected those districts, 
particularly southérn districts, ‘which had maintained segregated ' 
schools. 


3) There has been much more desegregation of schools after 1968 than 


preyiously. 


/ . 7 


4) Frequent ly busing has been used:to ee ee Ankegeation (desegre- 


: gation).- | aes BS ia ali: ve * 
‘s ‘e * . ‘ . a | 
5) Federal courts continue to ‘insist upon the within-district desegregation 
bolts eae hive . ; 
' of schools. 


. 


’ 6y The residential. aici aes ‘of Blacks and dhites japan school a 


/ - desegregation. ‘ G.. 2 , #8 
’ The wae of the studies, nhopepeciad to deoeiant the effects of 


. 


a desegregati n.on children ave hinged on the ability of researchers to 


_ aeaatately niekeUre whether desegrepation, existe in the schools they are 

séudyiag-<chus Natctacoreng theCneed in the’context of “— studies gutlined 
~$- . , . ‘ ai , 

for an appropriaté measure of- desegregation to be used as a critérion. We 


> 


believe that no such adequate statistical measure currently exists.° 


: od 


’ 


ag 3 The data aodéls for these studies have been virtually identical so that 
by ~_ we eve quite used to looking at beta weights, R2 changes and supptessor 
relatioriships. The various arguments over what to partial, when, and so on, 

‘ however, probably has taken ‘its toll on those who are primarily interested in 

‘ the more substantive tenes involved in those data. 

. We argue in this paper that the many national policy level studies which 
have been conducted have eininal’ (igack wa clegeeone, school or district ‘svat 
desegregation effects’ snd shall outline what we consider ‘to be an effective 
data collection model (Riffel, et aly, 1976). We believe this model will 


provide information which will assist district and school level personnel to 


facilitate the desegregation process. 


Background 
Immediately after the Brown decision, upon compliance with court and r 


legislative mandates, a district was termed desegregated. Usually such, 
. " . & ; 


8 


- ee 
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compliance involved the shuffling of students, teachers, and staff in order 
to transform schools to the racial balance of the district or some .pre- 

determined level. The assumption underlying such tactics was that repre-" 4 
sentative racial balance eal be an important first step in the abolishment 
of social practices which restrict minority children's access to equal 
&ducat ional opportunities. » We af about to seriously suggest, coaenee, 
that judicial intent was and is being circumvented by the institutional ization 
of qrganizational, administrative, an instructional practices which ‘for all: 


practical purposes keep schools segregated. The emphasis /then of our data 
T 


collection model is focused ‘on those school and district level factors 
which continue to render schools for all practical purposes segregated. They 
maybe outlined as follows: 


1) Organizational Patterns {| — 


a) Fiscal Gccaadesavtans | 
1. Funding Patterns 
2. Allocation ok Diestteinl Resources 
B) Polf{cy Considerations aro 
1. Adjustment Procedure Mentality ; ] 
2. Acquiescent Mentality - } 
2) Administrative Patterns : ; | 
A) Staffing Patterns 
B) System-Individual Metaperspective 
C) Information Access on 
3) Instructional Patterns 


A) In-School Segregat fon ,and Resegregat ion 


B) Counseling \ 


C) Special Education, 
D) Co-Curricular Activities 
We twiteve that these factors are critical to the desegregation process, 
‘Let us explain why. Althoygh a school has been designated legally desegre- 
gated, occurrences within it can render it for all practical purposes virtually 
rdcially segregated. So we have a aioe which is desegregated or desegre- 


, gating and, through manipulation of the factors we mentioned, becomes . 3% 


c a 


resegregated. Let us excerpt from a previous paper (Smith, Stoll, and 
Dziuban; 1976) “in which we have outlined these factors in more detatfl: 


Resegregation: An Exposition 


> 
“Organizationgl’ Considerations 

Funding Patterns, The inequitable distribution of funds to poor districts 
‘ts well documented (Clement, Eisenhart, & Wood, 1976). Districts with the 
lowest achievement levels and the greatest proportion of culturally disadvantaged, 
pupils have been found to receive the least local revenue. Present state aid 
formulae and supplonenkary federal funds do not offset the differential. 

Municipalities overburdened with social needs (primarily poor, Black, 
urban centers) are particularly victimized by inequitable funding patterns. 
A New York Chancellor of education noted that in additton to the already high 
cost of providing other services, educational requirements necessitate that 
municipal overburden be recognized as a factor in school equalization formulae. : { 
The richest districts in New York State have four times the property wealth 
of the pdorest, districts. Present equalization formulae in New York disregard: 

a. municipal overburden . 

b. greater educational needs in urban areas 

c. reduced FTE allocations due to higher degree of absenteeism in 

urban schools. € , 


A test case is pending in the New York courts. 


In spite of the preposterous research of — who purport to find no 


relationship between money spent an¢ educational achievenent, we submit 


\ ‘ 10 


BheS fiscal discrimination often acealerates resegregat ion along class rid 
racial lines. In addition, we propose ‘that the label Ling of a school which 


receives federal funds as a "target" or “special” cénter designates that 


oungsterg-additionally facilitating 


* . 
4 


school as inappropriate for privileged 


resegregation. 


Allocation of Educational Resources. The United States Commission on, 


. 


Civil Rights reported that 75% of Al Black elementary school pupils attend 
schools which are 90% to 100% Blafk. Over two wilivea of, these youngsters 
attend schools in one of the t nty largest eity school districts. The ~ ae. 
Kerner oiatenten found that Aone city schools are older EDBn, suburban schools, 
more crowded, lack Library/books and science labs, contain inferior gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, athletic f 


lds and eee ie Education. Daily, 1977). 


Frequently we have observed not only-all these deficiencies in pre- 
dominantly Black sghools, but in addition a striking lack of appropriate 
rales ethnic materials and visual dtsplays. We suggest that this strategic 
absence of fachlic les? equipment and inatruct tonal guppies insures that - 


Balck youngsters wil} he excluded from an."academic" education and, therefore 


will be relegated to a restricted, resegregated future. 


. 


Policy Discrimination 
Adjustment Procedure Mentality. Mahdated si sci sani required re- 


organization of existent dual systems. Geaevatin, many reorganization policies 


‘were designed to insure that movement without change would take. place. Minority > 
eo a 


schools were either phased out, converted into non-instructional facilities, 


or subordinated within the system. One Florida county superintendent proudly 


announced in 1966 that "we have closed all schools that were known to be 


Negro schools and placed the pupils in others." a c y 


, 
‘We have termed subordination within the system "adjustment procedure 


mentality." The.Pratt Decision, for example, mandated that the Department of 


» 


* 2a 


: 8 
oe = . i 
Health, Education and Welfare enforce*Title VI-of the Civil Rights Act of 


1964 in all higher education institutions in ten southern and border states 
(etg,, these institutions were directed to stop discriminating on the bint 

of race). In the state of Florida, there was only one traditionally Black, 
public, higher education institution: Florida Agricultural and Mechankusl 
University (FAMU). Prior to 1973, FAMU msde relatively independent policy 
decisions concerning curriculum, staffing, admissions, etc. The question 
confronting majority sictiiatinens in 1973 was "what shall we do about FANU?" 
--phase the school oat, conbine the institut ion with Florida Stéte University 
(FSU,t a predominantly white institution), or redefine it asa specialized 


{ . 
-cefiter? Presently, the Board of Regénts and the pres fdant’s. of all Florida 


‘ 


State universities make policy decisions concerning Flor {dads é M. ~FAMU 
can now be identified as a minority inert antes within, rather than separate 
from, the majority institution. 
° : 3 : 

Acquiescent Mentality. We propose that a substantial majority of school 
boards and school ‘administrators, harbor a segregationist mentality. Their 
preference for segregation is most observable when they are confronted by 
the ‘legal and moral forces for and against desegregation. For example, 
administrators ee overcrowd or extend the school day at predominantly 
white schools to accommodate white students whose parents refuse to let them 
attend predominantly Black schools. Frequently, a school sites are selected 
which insure uniracial student compositions and often school boundaries ice 
drawn to placate white pressure groups. Finally, resegregation which occurs 
‘as a result of population movement is generally accepted as a legitimate 


. c 


by-product of court order desegregation ("white flight") and ignored. 


12 
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t 


A 


The danger inherent in an acquiescent stance, we feel, is a serious 


threat to legal desegregation. Probably this is most clearly typified by 


_ 


- President Ford's inclination to request a judicial review of- the Boston 


‘desegregation plan. The intense community pressure is climaxed by Louise 
Day Hicks’ commenc that "we are teetering on a massacre. Unless forced . 
bussing is stopped dinsthe city of Boston, it’s going to be a ‘long summer." 


Such a statement most certainly helped direct the White House's attention. , 


to this case. High level acquiescence to white piessyre groups increases 


pélarization and may, eventually, erode legal decisjons. Acquiescence on 


the local level produces biased, non-objective decisions and maintains 


segregated systems. 
. ” 


a ae 2c 
. ma ? 
Administrative ae 


Staffing Patterns. Desegregation displaced many Black staff members. 


p Inet ghousand Bluck teachers and fifty-seven administrators were dropped from 


the Plorida County employment rolls between 1968 and 1970, during which time 
there was a statewide increase of 7,500 teacherg. The Black orincipal 
vas likely to be shifted to a job which required less experience, lower 
certification canutivaneiis and less cianetuittes than a principalship. ti 
He or she was likely to remain fecthts inferior position until retirement. 

-_ suggest that discriminatory staffing patterns “ Frequently observable 
in today’s legally dosegregated schools. Generally, the administrative staff 
and school board do not reflect the cackal competition of the sctewst population. 


Similar trends are evident for support personnel and teachers. Teaching staff 


assignments differ in resegregating scfool districts! (a) a disproportionate 


; number of first year teachers are assigned to predominantly poor, Black; ' . 


a rr 


E. « " ,.10 
‘ : r] z . 


urban schools, and (b) Black administrators are recruited for positions such 
. . \ ws " 
as “assistant to the superintendent" and generally, strategically asgigned 
to leadership positions which restrict their sphere of influence to the Black 


student population. a ; ‘: 


System-Individual Metaperspective.| Contingency hiring is often forced 
: | . . 


upon Black individuals in desegregating systems. Th@ process takes several 


A - 


.forms, two of which are; the assignment of Black administrators from the 


dual system to powerless positions in the desegregated system (e.g., director . 
: " . J 
of textbooks*assistant to the superintendent in charge of building and 


grounds; whe and the hiring of Black professionals solely to "control" 


Black studen 


# 


and placate the Black community. The Florida Education Associ-, 
ation reported that although some Blacks have been promoted to "high visibility 


‘positions” all old, established roles of real and powerful leadership are 
. aT aes? } ai : 
virtually closed to ther. % : : 


Frequently, Black professionals hired on a contingency basis have the ¥« wie 
; . 3 
appropriate credentials for acceptance into the system. Often these ‘cre- ae 


dentials dre ignored for the purposes of the "real" system and we suggest 


that eventually, as a result of organizational manipulation; many of these < 


-* - 
¢ ‘ 


,professionals become dysfunctional. ; 


We assume here that the system is oriented towatd maintenance bf the 


ie 


status quo. The most vocal Black professional often learns to exhibit 


Burvival behavior after neutralization by the rewards and punishments-of 


~es 


the system. Other Blacks, perceiving themselves as inferior by indoctrination, 
2 BY ee agg a8 
display conflictual behavior. We note, however, that some Black individuals 


or groups operationalize the anglo ethnic. It is further assumed that the 


| : 


ll 


minority groups must be accurate in their scenumipalites (i.e., thetr per- 
ceptions of how chey are vid in the system) if they ‘are to sain within 
it. 
> 
Information Access. In a resegregating school system, Blacks are 
systematically denied strategic information. . Often Black administrators are 
“not invited to attend “important” meetings, do not receive certain memos, 
‘and are denied relevant, written documents. These institutional practices 
keep Black atdindanvataes ‘(information poor" and powerless. The same Sicattaag 
deny Black parents, agencies, and organizations access to information regarding 
the system. A group of Black parents and teachers, for éxample, recently 
requested outside technical assistance from the Florida School Desegregation 
Consult ing Center (FSDCC). They were concerned about the poor progress of 
Black students in reading in this mafority-vhite, small, wealthy acne 


dd4stréet. They were particularly distressed about the lack of program 


alternatives for their youngsters, believing that ITA (Inthjal Teaching 
> A 


Alphabet--a sound/symbol approach to initial treading instruction) was the 
: Coie 


sole; reading program available. Only after intervention by an outside agency, 
did county office staff personnel inform the Black parents and professionals 


that othet reading programs had been available for. some time by parental request.- 


Instructional Patterns 


TncScho2t Ségregation and/or Resegregation. Misuse of standardized tests, 


dest gnewnc of students to ability groups inappropriately, inconsistently and 


Te 


racially Sarnipinctanaee enforcement of disciplinary policies, and main- * 


‘ 


tenance of racially identifiable school areas are four extra-legal practices * / 


often employed to promote in-school resegregation. 


- 
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The use and abuse of standardized achievement and intelligence tests/ 
has been widely debated. Many researchers suggest these tests, because of 
the biased content and inappropriate or oe 


discriminate against minority students. Other researchers contend that 


~ 


these tests measure skills necessary for success in the prevafling culture 


land accurately indicate the future performance of Black youngsters. We . / 


feel that the theoretical rationale adopted to explain.why minority stud¢ 


often perform poorly on, standardized tests is iat da dencetant ak the / 
undebatable’ consequences of this phenomenon. 
. ‘ Based on standardized test results, a disproportionately large number 
of minority students are classified as unintelligent and a subnormal ly small 
os number are labeled as stttei. These same test results are generally used. 
: to assiga students to ability groups. Findley and Byron (1970) reported ‘ 
that ie Baas per cent of the schools they surveyed do some ability’ 
grouping and ren social class and racial differences were exaggerated fy 
tracking. Moreover, they found in a comprehensive survey of the literature 
‘that ability grouping reduces self-concept, academic achieyennt and ‘intel- 
lectual stimulation for the low allt groups. Do standardized tests bs 
accurately predict later performance or are they tnappropgtate for minority 
youngsters? We do not believe this question can be ie as long as 
Black youngsters are labeled as slow learners, racially : a within school 
buildings, and denied access.to a stimulating and ee curriculum. ° i ° 
_ We view tracking as one tool that.can be used by prejudiced counselors 


_and administrators to maintain segregated classrooms. Another tool which 


= may be used is suspension. "The dara compiled by the Children's Defense 


eae 
qytre misbehavior, accounts for the dis- 


proportionate suspension rate of Black students. They report that Black 


“Fund suggested that discrimination 


children were ‘suspended at twice the rate of any other ethnic group. At 

the secondary school level they found that Black students were suspended 

three times as often as whites. We believe that analysis of a aeree 
discipline practices is an easily quantifiable indication of a acta". ; 
status ona desegregation/resegregation continuum. ; . 

A softer sign of resegregation is the labeling of school areas for use 

by discrete ethnic groups. Often students eoldueactiy converge in a location 
- for social exchange before or after school or diving lunch. We have observed, 
however, schools in which administrators have designated bus loading Spans, 
lunch room areas, class seats, ate. on the oer of race. We ee that 
this deliberate separation of students decreases their opportuniti ew 
develop the japieoelies skills and attitudes required for funationing in ” Ns 
desegregated settings. ” 

Counseling. Gatekeeping, a naking of judgmental evaluations that 
affect social mobility, is one of-the functions of school counselors. When 
that group systematically directs Black youngsters into a ait curricular 
offerings or subtly*reduces these students’ academic and vocational aspirations, 
these sdetevidiea: ieee engage in one of the most pernicious forms of insti- 
tutidnal racism. We suggest that this practice’ is widespread, often 
involuntary and frequently invisible. 

One study of the gatekeeping phenomenon reported that Black students 
with average~to-high ecadentc performs were consistently dissuaded from 
aehodink collage, while white students with high ‘socio-economic status and 


° 


wationes to low academic performance were consistently aneouenged to-attend 


post-secondary institutions. A frustrated urban cpeiselet reported that 


« she feels ' ‘empathy not only for the young people who I have programmed 
to failure, but for the counselor pressured by the realization of what cpid 
be done" if only urban counselors were provided with adequate time and’ 
< resources. We suggest that the wultipitedey of factors which contribute to 
discriminatory counseling practices in predominantly Black schools-~i.e., 
level of student need, insufficient counselor/studeat atin. oe and 


. . 
«inexperience of teacher populations--severely limit Black youngsters’ educa- 


means and vocat ional oppo edt tes Moreover, we cara that the kiss of 


" deatvsdonl counselors toward Black students wfll be one of the most “difficult 


s .  extra-legal practices to isolate and remediate. # 


* 


, r « %, 
Special Education. The labeling of Students (e.g.,, EMR) has emerged as ,+ r 


, 


another instructional and/or assignment patttérn sh ges can maintain gegregated . 
or resegregated classrooms. Many résearchets have senetiudied that a pupil's 
racial/ethnic background has a strong effect on his or her likelihood of 
being placed in a special education program. . 2 
a. Minority children are involved in special educatfon at ‘a much 
higher rate than nonminority children (6.13% vs. 3.19%). 
b. As a district becomes poorer, smaller, less urban, and blacker, ras 


its students tend to participate in-spécial education at higher 


. 
“ ratios. ; . ( 
' ‘ - F : . 
cy Minority children are underrepresented in the special disabilities 


categories (those based on medical diagnosisy and overrepresented 


+ 


'in EMR. and other special education programs. “ts 
d. For secondary school students, mental retardation is reported 


significantly more frequently for Blacks than for whites. ° 7 sty . 


iar 18» 


aa 


. 


s- We infer from these data that the purported labe 


‘resegregate students along racial lines. 


15 


ng of-children for 


‘ 


educational. reasons, which may bd a sound approach to |the delivery of special 


services to students with special needs, is frequently co-opted and used o | 


r of a resegregating 


' Co=Curricular Activities. Still another indicat 


school system is the presence of on~campus groups com rised entirely of one 


race. We have observed all Black. or white student ac ivity groups most 
frexmmntty in schools eit: bes other characteristics of extra-legally 
segregated schools. Additionalgy, we have absenges this polarization when 
all activities are held after school and no transportation is provided for 


students. We believe that inter-racial communication, around a cooperative 


task is one of the most ‘powerful vehicles for successfuf desegregation and , 


* that uniracial teams, bands, clubp, etc. can, therefore, be classified as 


another ancye-heget factor which promotes the resegregation process. 


° 
‘ ad 


We have proposed an alternative model for the collection of school 


segregation data. Admittedly many of the variables are soft\and don't 
readily lend themselves to nultip}e, regression analysis although we: haven't 


fully explored the possibilities in these, matters. We are comfortable with 
“YO 
that fact, however, etnies it has been our experience that the soft, subtle 


variables are the ones’ which uleitharely rebate we. Renderegecton of a 


| Pad 
school. 
: 


We argue that the most effec ive Gata sobiealens procelure should be 


kastenankad at the building level| A pinky anrcinind deal with disruptive 
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behavior ‘in his school is hardly likely to use a multiple regression equation 
as his main source of information. Again we stress that so many of the 


popularized studies have been conducted at a level which makes them unusable 


’ > 


; ® P 
to school personnel. To be sure,-however, those studies fave had a sub- 


stantial impact, on the legislative and bureaucratic tentality. 


t 


Ultimately nationally oriented policy research must be translated at 


the school building level. There appears to be a real emphasis, gap between 


those who conduct desegregation research and-those concerned with remediation 
N\ ; 


of specific problems. At a recent ‘conference on social science data in the 
: ; . 
desegregation process, Judge Doyle indicated that those data are simply ‘not 
- ¢ 
used by the courts for remediation ata laai (Doyle, nied According to 
x 


him, there is usually involved the criteria - what is reasonable and right. 
This Atanas is further evidenced by a recent attempt of the. RAND 
Corporation to induce the U.S. Civil Rights Commission to underwrite another 
Coleman-like study. At the first day's conference a national panel of 
desegregation experts voted an overwhelming "no" to the project. .The pre- 
vetting feeling was that these kinds of data. bases had created more harn . 


than good. ‘ - 
i : » 2 


We have propsoed.a model which dictates that researchers be involved 
r 
with the Sieab they are analyzing. By now it should be obvious that 
desegregation will not be accomplished in a computer. Although all legal 
mandates have been met, a school can be as segregated as it was aiigtuatiy, 
We papas a method chtch derives its validity from thé clientele it, purports. 


to serve. We feel that researchers talk to researchers — those’ who 


work. with remedy can't listen, thus creating a dubilicacing gap between 


research and remedy. , ~ 
os 


‘ - % 20 ‘ : 
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